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compulsion to go tearing back to the Press camp to file copy. Much later in the Italian war, outside Siena, exuberant and volatile Wynford Vaughan Thomas, of the B.B.C., and I, did catch up with them and found it slightly too exhilarating. The Germans, in slow retreat, had been fighting a rearguard action outside the city. We had come to an advanced French artillery observation post situated in the hill castle of Grotti which commands a wide, rolling plain. Through powerful glasses we could see the towers of the "liquorice all-sorts" cathedral and the Palazzo Publico, as dark fingers in the haze. Cloud shadows drifted across ripening corn; a network of empty roads and tracks dreamed in tropical sunshine. It was a normal bucolic scene, except that every now and then the white plumes of shell-bursts erupted slowly before our eyes.
In the centre of the landscape, some miles from where we watched, stood a farmhouse on a lonely eminence, half hidden by a cluster of cypresses. The house in the cypresses fascinated us. It was designed by Heaven as a place of mystery, where dark and violent deeds occur. Then we grew tired of watching the smiling, tempting plain hour after hour. Some impatient demon of mischief suggested to me that we ought to venture forward to the House in the Cypresses. All was quiet, and so Wynford, nothing loth, drove me down the hill in his jeep and along the winding empty road towards Siena. Empty roads near the battle-front always spell danger. We stopped at a smaller farmhouse, just to make sure, and were rapturously greeted with wine and flowers.
On we went, in triumphal progress, to another small farm on the wayside. There were more flowers and more glasses of vino, more lashings of ectasy. Finally, twin conquerors of the universe, we swept magnificently into the cypress grove. Here there was no wine and there were no flowers. A French officer greeted us civilly, but, I thought, looked slightly surprised. Many people, both civilians and soldiers, were huddled on the ground floor. It struck me as being distinctly overcrowded. So I went, with permission of the French officer, upstairs. In a bedroom I noticed some French soldiers sitting on the floor, and applied to a windowthe censor's office was piled hig
